
MARINES FOLLOW TANKS AGAINST LAST JAP DEFENDERS AS MACHINE GUNNERS KEEP JAPS DOWN. THREE MEN ALONGSIDE PHOTOGRAPHER WERE HIT JUST BEFORE HE TOOK PICTURE 
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S aipan was to Japan almost what Pearl Harbor is 
to the If. S., except that it is a thousand miles 
closer to Japan's coast than Pearl Harbor is to Amer¬ 
ica's. On this 72-square-mile island, only 1,500 miles 
from both Tokyo and the Philippines, one of the key 
battles of the war was fought from June 15 to July 8 
(Tokyo time)* 

Naval strategists say that, from many points of 
view, Saipan was the most important single battle of 
the Pacific war since lhe IL S, was aide to embark on 
the sensational offensive that started at Tarawa and 
moved across the middle of the ocean. Perhaps its 
results will be more significant than those of any pre¬ 


vious Pacific battle. From Saipan. Japan itself is with¬ 
in easy range of the bigger bombers. Supplying Sai¬ 
pan’s airfields with the Navy’s 2*000,000-gal loti tank¬ 
ers will he infinitely easier titan the present system 
of hauling gasoline over the mountains from India 
to the China-based planes that now bomb Japan. 

Many of the U. S. warships which have had to re¬ 
turn from the western Pacific to Hawaii for supplies 
may now be supplied from Saipan's naval base, even 
though its harbor (and Guam’s harbor) are not the 
best in the Pacific. Troops which will invade the Phil¬ 
ippines or China or Japan may now be staged within 
a few days' transport run of those enemy positions. 



BATTLE BEGAN IN SOUTHWEST, ENDED ON NORTH Ilf 
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SOME CIVILIANS FOUND SAFETY FROM BOMBS AND SHELLS IN ISLAND'S MANY CAVES. A PAIR OF WARY AMERICANS FLUSHED THIS ONE OUT OF HtS SHELTER. SCARED, HE GAVE UP 


U.S. HEROISM BEAT JAP STUBBORNNESS 


T he beachhead assault on Saipan did not have the 
sudden, lightiling violence of the landing at Tarawa 
last November, when it seemed for about 30 hours that 
the 2nd Marine Division might not be able to hold 
its slender beachhead. There was never any doubt that 
the Saipan landing would succeed. Hut Saipan's rug¬ 
ged, mountainous terrain provided such exec!lent hid¬ 
ing places for Jap machine gunners and riflemen and 


mortar men that the over-all attrition during the 25- 
day battle became fearsome. 

As usual, the Japs fought almost to the last man, 
with characteristic disregard for human life, including 
their own. Often they fought foolishly., died unnec¬ 
essarily. When the pressure on them became unbear¬ 
able they sometimes blew themselves up with hand 
grenades, as six in a mountainside cave did when they 


heard Lieut. Walter Wolfe of the engineers call for his 
flame throwers. 

Despite their heavy losses, despite flies, mosquitoes 
intense heat, choking dust and the awful weariness of 
many days in rugged battle, the Americans were mag¬ 
nificent. They kept punching the groggy Japs, giving 
them no rest, capturing or exploding vast stores of 
ammunition and supplies which had been intended for 
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A MARINE THROWS A GRENADE AT JAP IN CAVE WHO HAS ALREADY KILLED TWO AMERICANS 



HIS THIN, BLOODY BODY LIES ON A ROCK AT MARPI POINT, ON THE NORTHERN TIP OF SAIPAN 



A SNIPER UNACCOUNTABLY RUNS OUT, GETS SHOT AND TUMBLES DOWN THE ROCKS 



MARINES SWING CHARGE OF TNT INTO CAVE, BUT NO MORE SNIPERS WERE THERE 


buses throughout the Pacific* There were many instan¬ 
ces of heroism oti pan. LieuL CJolomd Willuuu K* 
Jones's battalion bore the brunt of a Jap tank coun¬ 
terattack the second night of the battle. With only 
bazookas anti antitank grenade* his men held their 
ground, often let the tanks pass over their foxholes, 
then shot and knocked them out from the vulnerable 
rear* Then Jones's men attacked. 

Near the cud of the battle the Japs launched their 
suicidal banzai counterattack which threatened to 
sweep down the western shore of the island all the way 
to the corps command post. The Marine artillery bat¬ 


talion which stopped it had been set up in its new lo¬ 
cation only u feu hours before* Willi 3,000 to ;j,(KI0 
Ja] is (initially reported as 1,500) bearing down upon 
them, tlie artillerymen cut the fuses of their 105-nim, 
shells to four-tenths of a second, so that they would 
explode only about at) yards in front of I he guns. They 
mowed down Japs hundreds at a time. They finally 
lost their guns (after removing the breechblocks) but 
they continued firing with machine guns. When the 
machine guns overheated they shot Japs with light 
carbines. 

These artillerymen broke ibe back of the Jap at¬ 


tack. In some spots enemy dead were piled three and 

hittr deep in front of the Mu run . 1 urlilk-rynu'ii. Their 
acts of heroism trost. two batteries of the battalion 
nearly 50 r ; ( casualties. Its mimuanhmg officer, Major 
William L, ( Touch, expert on firepower, was one of the 
last men killed. 

The banzai attack was the last gasp of the mad, 
screaming Japanese. Organized resistance ceased alter 
this attack hud been stopped. There remained some 
mopping up. In some caves the marines found a few 
harmless civilians (opposite paye). In others they were 
confronted by fanatically stubborn snipers (aW'e). 
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ONLY LIVING PERSON AMONG HUNDREDS Of CORPSES IN ONE CAVE WAS THIS FLY-COVERED BABY WHO ALMOST SMOTHERED BEFORE SOLDIERS FOUND HIM, RUSHED HIM TO HOSPITAL 


WAR'S TERROR STRUCK AT THE INNOCENT 


S aipan was the first target in the war against Ja¬ 
pan where civilians were involved in any numbers. 
At Guadalcanal, Attn, Tarawa and Kwajaleiu we had 
found few male civilians—skilled technicians or coolic- 
type laborers. Some of these surrendered if they could 
escape tlieir military masters. Others joined in the final 
banzai attack. 

There were about 25,000 civilians on the 72-square- 


mile island, of whom all but 3,000 were Japanese im¬ 
ported to work in the cane fields and sugar mills. The 
3,000 were meek, Christian Chamorro natives who had 
lived under Spanish rule until 1800, under the Ger¬ 
mans from then until World War 1 and under Japanese 
rule after the 1930 League of Nations mandate. Al¬ 
most all the Chamorros eventually found their way in¬ 
to l , S, refugee camps before the Saipan battle ended, 


Saipan's scrawny Japanese civilians were far from 
being privileged. Mostly they were workers imported 
since 1920 from the LoocIloo Islands who stemmed 
from a mixed Chinese Japanese ancestry. The Loo- 
cJioos had been under Japanese domination only 05 
years, and there was speculation aboard the Ameri¬ 
can transports about how* the Saipan civilians would 
welcome their deliverers. There was definite assump- 
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OUST FROM NEARBY EXPLOSION CAUSES THIS MOTHER AND SON TO SCAMPER FROM CAVE. MANY BELIEVED JAP PROPAGANDA WHICH TOLD THEM THEY WOULD BE KILLED IF CAPTURED 


tson that they would possess no hmuLical desire to die 
for the emperor. 

Civiliam began surrendering on D-day* drifting to¬ 
ward the beaches when there was barely a 1,(100-yard 
beachhead. Even in the heat of battle they were fed 
and given medical treatment. Many a tough marine, 
seeing a child who had been unavoidably wounded, 
murmured: “What a hell of a tiling war is!” By 1> plus 
one several barbed-wire enclosures had been set up to 
provide better care for civilians. 

During the 2a days of the battle the civilians—ex¬ 
cept peace-loving Chamorros—did not pour in. But 


they came in moderate streams. Some civilians were 
killed—find many, like the poor little baby shown on 
opposite page, were terribly hurt—befiaiise they were 
in caves where Japanese soldiers were shooting. There 
was no w ay of investigating the identity of people in u 
red-hot cave. But the number killed turned out to be 
smaller than had been anticipated. Every body assumed 
we would finally round tip the whole civilian popula¬ 
tion when the weight of battle had forced the Japs to 
the northern end of the island whence there was no 
further retreat. I heard a few' officers comment that it 
was strange that less than half the civilian population 


had surrendered when the battle was G5% complete. 

What the Americans found at the battle’s end sing- 
gored their imagination, strained their credulity. To 
understand,they had to throw' away all their occidental 
concepts of the human thinking processes. There, on 
the northern most point of Saipan, a large segment of 
the Japanese civilian population was calmly, deliber¬ 
ately committing suicide. Hundreds of human beings, 
perhaps thousands, had chosen to die as what the 
Japanese so fondly call “shields for the emperor/ 1 The 
sight which hit the Americans* eyes on the rocky tip 
of this far Pacific island is shown on the next pages. 
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(continued) 


JAP FATHER, MOTHER AND FOUR CHILDREN HUDDLE ON ROCKS AT MARPI POINT, PONDERING WHETHER TO SURRENDER OR SUP INTO SEA AND DROWN AS MANY OTHERS HAD DONE 


CIVILIANS COMMITTED MASS SUICIDE 


S ome of the thousands of civilian suicides on Saipan 
killed themselves and each other with grenades 
evidently furnished by their own soldiers. One group 
which grimly tossed hand grenades at each other in¬ 
cluded children. The volcanic rocks on Marpi Point be¬ 
tween the 200‘ft, cliff and the water’s edge cached hun¬ 
dreds of bodies of civilians who had snuggled into the 
jagged earth with grenades against their bellies. 


Suic ide by grenade was an old story to the Ameri¬ 
cans who had seen Japanese soldiers and marines blow 
themselves up at Attn, Tarawa and Kwajalein. More 
strange and unbelievable w as the sight of civilians sto¬ 
ically drowning themselves. Sometimes groups would 
join hands and wade into the water. There was no 
diving. The Japs simply walked to the edge of the 
slippery rooks, slid into the weaves and went under. 


"Yesterday and the day before there were hundreds 
of Jap civilians up here on this cliff," a marine told 
me. “In the most routine way they would jump off 
the cliff and smash themselves on the rocks or would 
climb down and wade into the sea, I saw a father 
throw his three children off, then jump down himself. 
Sometimes the parents cut their children’s throats 
before they threw them off the cliff.” 
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STILL UNDECIDED, THEY WALK BACK AND FORTH. MARINES SET UP LOUDSPEAKER ON CUFF AND CIVILIANS BEGGED THEM NOT TO KILL THEMSELVES. THIS WENT ON FOR AS MINUTES 



ORPHANED CHILDREN DASH AWAY. JAP WOMEN BROUGHT THEM TO SAFETY LEST THEY COMMIT SUICIDE AS MANY CHILDREN HAD DONE THAT DAY IN BELIEF IT WAS HONORABLE 


I watched a boy of about lo. He paced back ant! 
forth on Lite smooth rocks, swinging his arms us 
though lie were gel Ling ready Lo dive, He wore knee- 
length black trousers. He sat down. Then lie got up 
and walked around some more. Finally, he sat down 
and eased into the water. He floated face down on 
the water for a few moments. Then an instinct for 
self-preservation which was momentarily stronger than 
his will to die caused him to flail his arms. But this 
did not last long. He was soon quiet, bobbing on the 
water, 1 n about 10 minutes he disappeared. 

Looking down from the cliff I counted the floating 


bodies of seven others who evidently Imd killed them¬ 
selves the day before. Two were near enough lo be 
identified as women. One wore a lung print dress, the 
other pajama slacks. Close to the shore the body of a 
child about 5 years old washed in the surf. 

We do not know how many Japs drowned them¬ 
selves, but we know that several thousand of them 
were still missing at the end of the battle* A mine¬ 
sweeper officer said: “The sea is so congested with 
floating bodies we can’t avoid running them down. 
There was one woman in khaki trousers and a white 
polka-dot blouse, with her black hair streaming in the 


water. I’m afraid every time I see a polka-dot blouse 
I’ll think of that woman. There was another one, 
nude, who had drowned herself while giving hirlfi to 
a baby. A small boy of 4 or ,-j had drowned with Ins 
arm clinched around the neck of a soldier* The two 
bodies rocked crazily in the waves,” 

The grisly job of gathering and burying the civilian 
dead (and their own soldier dead) fell lo those Japa¬ 
nese civilians who surrendered. The stench of the holl¬ 
ies which had lain in the tropical sun a day or two 
was overpowering. The burial details covered Llieirnos- 
trils with pieces of cloth to perform this gruesome task* 
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Sherrod on Saipan (continued) 



VICTORY FOR HIS COUNTRY MEANT FOR THIS 4TH DIVISION MARINE AN "UNKNOWN” MARKER UNDER THE HOT, BRILLIANT SAIPAN SUN. ONLY A FEW OF THE CASUALTIES WERE UNKNOWN 


THE TOLL OF THE VICTORY WAS HEAVY 


T iie Marine 1 battalion to which I was attached off 
ami on, a veteran 2nd Division outfit, suffered few¬ 
er casualties than the other two battalions of the regi¬ 
ment* Vet at the end of the battle it had only half the 
men and 40% of the officers who had started with it. 
It lost five of its captains within the first three days. 
At battle's end, Lieut* Colonel K. MeC. Tompkin’s gal¬ 
lant battalion, which took towering Mt. Tapotciiau 


in the center of the island, had only about 200 men. 

The Japs’ first extensive use of artillery and mor¬ 
tars was particular hell on battalion, command posts. 
More than 20 lieutenant colonels were casualties. Some 
of these were able to return to duty before the battle 
ended. Two Army colonels, both observers, were killed. 
In the final, inevitable banzai counterattack two Army 
battalions were all but wiped out. 


Two Marine divisions and the Army’s 27th Infan¬ 
try Division managed to finish the Saipan job, but 
only after 3,500 men were dead or missing, 13,000 
wounded and the crack 2nd and 4th Marine Divisions 
had lost approximately half their front-line troops. 
About 25,000 Japs were killed. Saipan, where we used 
three times the force used at Tarawa, cost five times 
as many casualties* But winning was worth the cost* 
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AS A JEEP BEARS WOUNDED YANK 
TO REAR, BULLDOZER SCOOPS 
GRAVE FOR SOME SAIPAN JAPS 
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